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W hen the reconstruction of Europe is undertaken oil 
the basis of Mr. Lloyd George’s Carnarvon (formula, 
“ one emancipated land from the Urals to the Atlantic,” 
many unsuspected national problems will reveal them¬ 
selves. Among these, the claims of the Jewish 
nationality, which has more or less silently developed 
itself in Eastern Europe during the last thirty-five years, 
will take a much higher place than is generally 
anticipated. In Western Russia alone there are close on 
7,000,000 Jews, while in the adjacent territories to which 
a new political geography will have to be given are little 
short of another couple of millions. Thus, in magnitude, 
they constitute a nationality only third in rank among the 
peoples which, in some form or another, will claim their 
share in the fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s rare and 
refreshing promise. They are, indeed, outnumbered 
only by the Ukrainians and the Poles; they are 33 per 
cent, more numerous than the Czechs and Slovaks, and 
they are nearly three times as numerous as the Serbs, 
with all their irredenta added. Nor is their national 
consciousness less intense, or their national aim less 

definite than that of anv other of the many races who 
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constitute the ethnographic whirlpool of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe. Even if complete national eman¬ 
cipation should, for obvious reasons, not prove practicable 
for them, their national claims will still offer a perplexity 









to the peace congress. This may be seen in the single 
problem of the reconstitution of Poland, in which they 
rigure with about 14 per cent, of the population of the 
Kussian section alone, including 40 per cent, of the 
townsfolk and between 45 and 50 per cent, of the artisan 
and trading classes. 

The Jewish national movement is, however, of pro¬ 
found interest to the political student for more abiding 
reasons. It is the latest manifestation of national self- 
assertion in Europe, and its appearance i3 that of quite 
a new nationality, deriving its consciousness, inspirations, 
methods, and even language less from inherited tradition 
and ethnographic peculiarities than from the example 
and isolating conditions of its immediate environment. 
The Zionist wing of the movement is never tired of 
claiming that it expresses an unbroken national yearning 
of over two thousand years, but it is very doubtful 
whether this claim can be substantiated. From the time 
of Bar Cochba, who raised the flag of Jewish revolt for 
the last time in the year 132, to our own days, there is 
scarcely a trace of Jewish national feeling, in the political 
sense of the term, in Jewish history and literature. The 
truth is that the Zionists confuse eschatology with 
politics. The Jews were always primarily, and above 
everything else, a religious community, and their national 
life in Palestine was only a phase, a social expedient, of 
their greater history as a Church. The religion could 
live without it, and it did; and the exiled people, filled 
with the religion, its duties, and its problems, soon lost 
their political yearning, and merged their hopes of 
national restoration with the Messianic teachings of their 
prophets and sages. It is, of course, true, as the Zion¬ 
ists do not fail to remind us, that the Jewish liturgy is 
full of prayers for the restoration to Jerusalem, but this 
is precisely because the restoration prayed for was not 
the satisfaction of a worldly craving, but the fulfilment 
of a divine scheme of human redemption. Had it been 
otherwise, it would assured'lv not have formed, as it does, 
the staple of the Hebrew* Prayer Book and the refrain 
of its most solemn litanies. 

There were other and more practical reasons why the 
Jewish national nostalgia died out so completely. In a 
double sense, the European atmosphere was unfavourable 
to it. The oppression and persecutions from which the 
Jews suffered cut them off from everything that w*as 
virile in their European surroundings, w’hile it still more 
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directly sapped their own instincts of self-assertion. 
But, even had they not been so isolated and crushed, it is 
doubtful whether the national sentiment could have 
survived in them. They are instinctively the most assi¬ 
milative of peoples, and, during the Middle Ages, and 
for some centuries later, they lived in lands where 
nationality as we know it to-day did not exist. There 

%t 

were certain monarchical and oligarchical bodies politic, 
made up of classes or estates of the realm, and, after the 
Reformation, there were divergent grou|>s of religious 
monarchies similarly organised; but, until the French 
Revolution, there were no self-conscious nations, properly 
so-called, except perhaps, in a rudimentary form,, in 
England and Holland. The dews adapted themselves 
to this state of things, of which they almost became an 
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integral part as an autonomous, but unrepresented. Fifth 
Estate. Now and again a poet like Jehu da Halevi 
wpirld sing of the past national glories of Israel, but he 
evoked no practical echo. Occasionally a pseu lo-Messiah 
would appear on the scene, but he found few followers. 
Tt is true that one of these national leaders, Sabbatai 
Xebi, who made a sensational appearance in the Levant 
in 1(H!0, did evoke a certain echo, and also found fol¬ 
lowers, but this was because his advent was regarded as 
Messianic, and not exclusively political. He was not so 
much a product of Jewish secular politics as he was a 
product, on the one hand, of the horrors of the Thirty 
Years War, and the consequent general belief that the 
reign of Christ on earth was at hand, and, on the other, 
of the frightful massacres of the dews in Poland in 1 f>55, 
and the widespread Jewish belief that this calamity, 
together with the ravages of the great war, were the 
appointed signs of the coming of a Redeemer. More¬ 
over, Sabbatai was very widely excommunicated by the 
saner elements, both lay and clerical, in the Jewry of his 
time. At any rate, his squalid failure gave the death 
blow to anv elements of secular nationalism that mav 
have lingered among the Jews. 

The effect was seen very clear!v when the French 
Revolution created the French nation, and when Yolney, 
Condorcet, Carnot, and Gregoire formulated the modern 
democratic doctrine of nationality. Not onlv did the 
Jews remain absolutely unattracted bv the new* doctrine, 
but they hastened, on their own behalf, to refuse to profit 
by it. When, as a result of the French Revolution, the 
Ghetto gates were for a moment thrown open throughout 
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Europe, and Jews found themselves for the first time 
relatively free, they asked, not for national rights for 
themselves, but only for the right to be incorporated as 
nationals and equal citizens of the new free nations. This 
was the aspiration of the Mendelssohuian school, which 
in Germany anticipated this outcome of the French Revo¬ 
lution, and it was formally sanctioned, legalised and 
promulgated, on behalf of the Jews of France, Italy, 
Holland, and South Germany, by the great Sanhedrin 
summoned by Napoleon in 1800. This authoritative 
body renounced Jewish nationality in unambiguous 
terms. It declared the Jews to be “neither a nation 
within a nation, nor cosmopolitan ” ; it affirmed that they 
were an integral part of the nations among whom they 
lived, and it claimed for them the same rights, and 
acknowledged the same duties, as their fellow-citizens, 
from whom they differed only in religion.* It was prac¬ 
tically on the basis of this declaration, which was con¬ 
firmed by conferences of Rabbis, in Germany in 1845 
and in America in 1869, that the whole battle ior Jewish 
emancipation iti the Western World was fought. In 
England, Macaulay accepted it as disposing of the last 
obstacle to the civil and political enfranchisement of the 
Jews, and even in Eastern Europe, which for a time 
had no part in the emancipation movement, and where 
the Jews were still of the extreme orthodox wing, shrink¬ 
ing from all “ customs of the Gentiles,” scarcely a word 
of protest was heard against it. 

This movement of Jewish social assimilation was 
strengthened and justified by the stirring political events 
of the next half-century. The Congress of Vienna prac¬ 
tically annulled the work of the French Revolution, with 
the result that all over Western Europe a great struggle 
for popular liberties—in some cases for national freedom 
—was set on foot. Everywhere the Jews threw them¬ 
selves with conspicuous enthusiasm and effectiveness into 
the struggle, not as Jews, but as part and parcel of the 
suffering democracies, content to merge their own claims 
for emancipation in the larger claims for civil and 
religious liberty and constitutional reform. The wisdom 
of this action was strikinglv illustrated bv the revolutions 

O v t 

of 1848, the final outcome of which was virtually to make 
the assimilative formulae of the Paris Sanhedrin an 
integral part of the structure of Western European 

• Actes du Grand Sanhedrin (Paris, 1807), pp. 65-73, 191. 
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liberties. Throughout this agitation not a word was 
heard of Jewish national claims. It was only in the 
sixties, when the so-called Principle of Nationalities was 
revived by Napoleon 111. in connection with the struggle 
for Italian unity, that a faint manifestation of national 

sentiment was noted in the Jewish communitv. It took 
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the form of a pamphlet entitled “ Pome and Jerusalem, 
the Latest National Question,” by the well-known 
Social-Democrat, Moritz Hess. In this work the re¬ 
establishment of the Jews as a nation in Palestine was 
advocated; but the proposal found no sympathy any¬ 
where, and even in the Jewish community its reception 
was significantly cold. 

The first symptom of a decisive change came from the 
great Jewish community in Russia in the early eighties. 
It was due partly to the frightful massacres and other 
outrages which devastated the teeming Jewries of the 
Western provinces in the spring of 1881, and partly to 
the example of the other sub-nationalities of Western 
and South-Western Russia, wTio had also been made to 
feel the heavy hand of Slavophil persecution. Previously 
to the eighties, the younger generation of Russian Jews, 
under the comparatively mild sway of Alexander 11., 
had, like their Occidental co-religionists, very largely 
sought their political salvation in assimilation. They 
frequented the universities; they took an active part in 
the liberal, and even the revolutionary, movements of the 
\ Empire, and they dreamt of a free Russia, of which they 
also would be free citizens. These dreams were rudely 
dispelled by the savage anti-Semitism which marked the 
reactionary policy of the new Tsar, and which culminated 
not only in the pogroms, but also in the new statute for 
the Jewish communities, known as the May Laws, under 
which all their mediaeval disabilities were revived and 
aggravated. When the first great rush of emigration to 
escape the new “ house of bondage ” was over, the Jews 
settled down to consider their hapless situation. Emi¬ 
gration had conspicuously failed, for the Western Relief 
Committees had even found themselves compelled to 
repatriate the bulk of the fugitives. On the other hand, 
the storm of Slavophil reaction showed no sign of abat¬ 
ing, and there was clearly a long road to travel before 
Russia would reach the level of political thought and 
action which prevailed in Western Europe. In these 
circumstances it became apparent to thoughtful minds 
among the Jews that' assimilation on {he old plan—the 
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plan borrowed from quite different conditions in Western 
Europe—was a hopeless failure. Very soon they began 
to think of nationalism as a possible alternative. In the 
autumn of the following year a Jewish physician of 
Odessa, Dr. Leo Pinsker, advocated the formation of a 
Jewish nationality in a striking pamphlet, entitled 
“Auto-emancipation,” which he published anonymously 
in Berlin. Impressed by the fact that anti-Semitism was 
at the time not confined to Russia, however less brutal 
it might be in other countries, he evolved a theory of 
the perpetual alienage of the Jews, and concluded that 
the only cure for it was a Jewish nationality, equal in 
status, and hence in dignity, with other nationalities, 
and, if possible, with a land of its own. It is note¬ 
worthy that Pinsker makes no appeal to Jewish national 
tradition, and does not even mention Palestine. He 
rests his case frankly and exclusively on the political 
exigencies of the times, and he even recognises the patent 
absence of Jewish national consciousness as a formidable 
obstacle to the realisation of his plan. 

Pinsker’s seed did not fall on sterile soil, although the 
response to it was slow. Nationalism was then in the 
Russian air, far beyond the confines of the Jewish Pale 
of Settlement. The Russifying policy of the Tsar's 
Slavophil advisers, Pobiedonoszeff and Ignatieff, had 
evervwhere stimulated the self-consciousness of the non- 
Russian sub-nationalities, from the Letts and Esthonians 
in the north to the Ukrainians, Tartars, and Armenians 
in the south and south-west. All over this vast region 
secret organisations were started to defend the national 
languages, to cultivate the national literatures and 
customs, and to assert national rights. Among the Jews 
a similar movement was soon discernible. Not long after 
the publication of Pinsker .s pamphlet societies were 
formed in Odessa and elsewhere under the name of 
Chovevei Zion (“ Lovers of Zion”) for the “peaceful 
penetration ” of Palestine by Jewish agricultural 
colonists, while the historian Simon Puhnow began to 
outline his idea of “spiritual nationalism “ in opposi¬ 
tion to the Territorial or Palestinian Nationalists. For 
some years both movements were vague and timid, hut 
their fundamental national idea spread widely. Mean¬ 
while, a new and redoubtable force had arisen in Russian 
Jewry. The May Laws, by driving the Jews into the 
towns, had nearly ruined the small Jewish bourgeoisie, 
and had created in their place a great and hungry Jewish 





proletariat. The rise of Russian industrialism under the 
artificial stimulus of Witte’s Protectionist policy found 
employment for much of this main d’aeucre, which, 
together with the already considerable artisan class, soon 
became organised on a Trade Union basis, and thus 
came into close contact with all the wilder spirits of 
Russian democracy. From these Jewish Trade Unions 
was evolved the famous Jewish Bund, one of the most 
powerful of the revolutionary organisations in Russia.* 
At first purely Social-Democratic, and averse from ail 
national, as from all social, distinctions, the Bund found 
itself gradually impregnated with Jewish national senti¬ 
ment, owing, in part, to the great development of the 
Yiddish language and literature, stimulated by its own 
political propaganda. With the love for the old jargon 
and the new literature, which was a literature of folk¬ 
song, of poetry and romance, as well as of politics, 
economics and natural science, went a love for all the 


other ethnographic peculiarities of the people—all except 
the religion, for the Bund, as true Social-Democrats, 
knew only the religious negations of their political 
teachers. Round this organised nucleus, or in sympathy 
with it, many other popular elements ranged themselves, 
including a large intellectual proletariat which the new 
political disabilities had fashioned out of the University- 
trained Jewish youth. Thus, Jewish nationality, 
although otherwise very indistinctly defined, first began 
to manifest itself in an essentially secular form, and, 
although it did not know precisely how, aimed at taking 
its place among the other secular sub-nationalities of the 
Russian State. 


The definite crystallisation of this interesting move¬ 
ment was due to the organisation of political Zionism in 
1897. Until then Zionism, though it was the only 
actual plan of Jewish re-nationalisation before the public, 
had timorously eschewed political agitation, and had 
confined itself to the dreaming of dreams and the found¬ 
ing of unambitious colonies in the Holy Land. In 1897 
a startling impulse was given to the movement by 
Theodor Herzl, a brilliant Viennese journalist, who, 
affrighted by the progress of anti-Semitism in Austria, 
had come to conclusions in regard to the future of the 
Jews in Europe very similar to those of Pinsker, and had 
declared for a Jewish State in Palestine as the only 



• Ular. " La Revolution Russe,'* pp. 238-239, 273, et seq.; Mater, 


* Le Juif Russe ” pp. 17-20. 
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remedy. But Herzl, unlike Pinsker, was used to the 
ways of the great world, and he took his measures on a 
scale and with a flourish which at once stirred the popular 
imagination. With his magnificent talent for reclame, 
his imposing Pan-Jewish Congresses, his apparatus of 
political committees and financial institutions, and his 
showy diplomatic activities, he at first swept the Russian 
nationalists off their feet. From the beginning, however, 
the Bund apposed him. They suspected the Zionists as 
bourgeon and clerical, and they objected to the whole 
theory of Zionism, not only as destructive of their con¬ 
ception of Russo-Jewish nationality, but as a betrayal of 
the .larger cause of Russian freedom. The controversy, 
which spread far beyond the Bund, lasted for some years, 
but gradually the fundamental distinctions between the 
tw’o nationalist schools took striking shape. The Zionists, 
with unsparing logic, declared that the Diaspora did not 
exist for them. They waved it majestically aside, and 
proposed to recommence Jewish history where the old 
Jewish State had ended, to resume Hebrew as the 
national language, and to forget the two thousand years 
of dispersion and sorrow* as the unsubstantial fabric of a 
bad dream. To this the other side replied that the 
revival of the old order of things might be magnificent, 
but it was not practical ]>olitics; that two thousand years 
of European history had made of the Jews a European 
people, with new ideas, new relationships, a new 7 culture, 
and a new language and literature of their own. To 
sweep all this away and forget it was impossible The 
struggle eventually centred on the language question, 
and Russian Jewry rang for a time with the bitter con¬ 
troversy of the so-called Hebraists and Yiddishists. The 
Yiddishists, of course, won; for Hebrew*, whatever its 
historic associations, and the zeal w*ith which its study 
was promoted, was an exotic, while Yiddish was a living 
language, the natural outcome of Russo-Jewish life, the 
language of the people and the home, the vernacular in 
which all the tears and laughter of the Ghetto, and all 
its strivings for freedom, had found spontaneous expres¬ 
sion. On this basis the controversy settled itself, but it 
was not without a certain formal sanction, for in 1903, 
at a conference of ardent young Yiddish intellectuals, 
held at Czemowitz, Yiddish was solemnly proclaimed the 
Jewish national language. The Zionists have never 
formally accepted this declaration,, but in practice they 
have been obliged to do so, for all their ow*n propagandist 
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literature in Eastern Europe and in the Ghettos of the 
Western World is still perforce in Yiddish, while Hebrew 
remains the linguistic luxury of their elect. 

In one important respect the anti-Zionist nationalists 
remained for a long time at a disadvantage in their 
struggle with the Zionists. They had no detailed plan 
for the organisation of their nationality. It had always 
been held that historic association with a specific territory 
was an essential attribute of nationality, and this the 
Jews of the Diaspora nowhere possessed. The difficulty 
was recognised at an early date. Pinsker himself, while 
insisting on the necessity of a territory, claimed “ the 
same rights for the Jewish nation as for other nations,” 
in opposition to the formula of the assimilative emanci¬ 
pationists, “ the same rights for Jews as for other 
citizens,” thus apparently providing for the contingency 
of a landless nationality. Dubnow was more precise. 
By his theory of spiritual nationalism he roundly denied 
the necessity of a territory at all. At the height of the 
controversy between the Bundists and the political 
Zionists Dubnow restated his theory in a more detailed 
form.* He accepted the normality of the Diaspora, 
pointed out that the history of Judaism was a history of 
the successive formation and growth of new religious 
centres in new countries, and urged that the national 
preservation of the religion had always been possible, and 
would always he. possible, without a national territory or 
a national language, and without even the old forms of 
religious life or the new forms of political life. Although 
much of this theory was anathema to the Bundists and 
other secular nationalists, it had the effect of widening 
the basis of the national autonomy for which they were 
craving, and of thus rendering it possible for all classes 
of Russian Jews to enter the new national life. Mean¬ 
while, in Austria, where the system of Crownland 
autonomy had failed owing to the chaotic admixture of 
the various nationalities, a similar theory of national 
autonomy had been evolved. As far back as 1848 it had 
been thought of, and there are clear traces of it in the. 
constitutional scheme presented to the .Kremsier Parlia¬ 
ment bv Palackv.t It was not, however, till the later 
nineties that the question was comprehensively studied, 

* Dubnow, " Pisma o Starom i Novom Yevreistvye, '* 1897. 

t Springer, op. cit. pp. 36-37 ; Eisenmann. Le Comprotnis Austro - 
Hottgrois. pp. 126-131. 
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and a definite scheme worked out. This was the achieve¬ 
ment of the Austrian jurist Kudolf Springer, whose 
elaborate work, “The Struggle of the Austrian Nations 
for the State,” is now the 'bible of national autonomists 
throughout Eastern Europe. 

It is not easy, within the limits of this essay, to give 
more than the barest outline of Springer's ingenious 
system. He starts boldly from the proposition that in 
essence nationality is a personal attribute, and has 
nothing to do with territory'. A man does not lose it by 
quitting his own country, nor does he acquire it by the 
mere fact of settling in a strange land. A nation is a 
union of like-thinking and like-speaking individuals, a 
collectivity with common political, cultural, and economic 
interests. A certain sacredness must, of course, attach 
to one’s home and one’s native land, but economic neces¬ 
sities require freedom of movement and domicile, if not 
throughout the world, at any rate throughout the State, 
by which Springer understands the area of federal union. 
The problem is to assure the national interests of these 
wanderers, and of all minorities in the Crownlands and 
the State, and Springer seeks to solve it 'bv a scheme of 
self-government which combines the principles of terri¬ 
tory and personality. While maintaining the existing 
Crownland limits, he creates, throughout their whole 
extent, three categories of linguistic circles : (1) Uni- 
National circles; (2) Circles in which a given nationality 
is in a majority; and (3) Circles in which it is in a 
minority. Beyond these circles is what he calls the 
National Diaspora. The circles themselves are repre¬ 
sented proportionately in National Diets, one for each 
nationality. Minorities are furthermore protected in 
local administration by a system of proportional represen¬ 
tation, or by national electoral curiae. Each diaspora 
beyond the circles is cared for by its national Diet, under 
special treaties with other national Diets. The Diet deals 
with all questions in which national interests are involved, 
or in which the national idiosyncrasy expresses itself— 
political rights, public worship, justice, emigration, in¬ 
terior colonisation, education, literature, art, the theatre, 
and so forth, all being subject to a uniform minimum 
scheme of essentials laid down by the Federal State. 
Each Diet is empowered to levy taxes, and is supplied 
with a responsible Ministry, presided over by a Secretary 
of State, who, among other functions, represents the 
nationality in the imperial or federal councils. 
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Springer’s scheme was in substance accepted by the 
Jewish national autonomists in Russia, and it was, 
indeed, largely through their efforts, and more particu¬ 
larly those of the Bund, that Russian public opinion was 
made familiar with it. At its Conference in 1901 the 
Bund formally adopted the principle of national 
autonomy, but it experienced great difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing the Russian Social Democratic Party, the so-called 
“ Iskra,” to which it was affiliated, to sanction its action. 
The theorists of the party still looked on national dis¬ 
tinctions with suspicion, and protested that their work 
was confined to the abolition of class distinctions and the 
war against capitalism, which the theory of nationality 
was calculated to compromise. They furthermore de¬ 
clared that nationality was contrary to the Marxist 
scheme of sociological evolution, and in this view they 
were upheld by the great authority of the German 
socialist thinker, Karl Kautskv. # On the other hand, 
the Bund cited in support of its action the National- 
Autonomist resolution passed by the Austrian socialists 
at their conference at Briinn in 1897. The controversy 
waxed furious, and the Bund seceded for a time from 
the “Iskra." In 1904 it established its right to autono¬ 
mous representation as a Jewish National Party at the 
International Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. Despite 
Marxist orthodoxv. the “Iskra” eventually found itself 
compelled to give way, as it was not unanimously sup¬ 
ported by its constituents. The fact was that several 
of the Russian sub-nationalities, as, for example, the 
Little Russians, the White Russians, the Lithuanians, 
the Armenians, and the Tartars, were, in the matter of 
distribution, very much in the same case as the Jews 

m • 

and the Austrian nationalities. They had the same geo¬ 
graphical categories and the same diaspora, and they 
realised that, if the system of territorial nationality 

i 

might help them where they were in a majority, it would 
certainly prove fatal to them where—as, for example, in 
Poland*—they were in a minority. Hence they were 

V m 

not slow to understand the merits of the Jewish agitation 
for national as distinct from territorial autonomy. The 


* A Rood review of the controversy will be found in The Jewish 
Worker (Yiddish), No. 15. June. 1904. 

t In Poland, besides 2.000.000 Jews, ’here are 400.000 Little Russians. 
30.000 White Russians, and 400.000 Lithuanians, all as strongly hostile 
to Polonisation as they have hitherto been to Russification. In a reunited 
Poland these numbers will be largely increased. 
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result was that, at their conference in 1905, the Russian 
Social Democrats found themselves compelled to adopt 
a resolution moved 'by the Bund, affirming the right of 
all the nationalities in Russia to self-government within 
the framework of a free Russian State. 

The example of the Bund led to the formation of other 
Jewish national autonomist organisations, such as, for 
example, the Socialist Sermists or Dietists, and the 
Heiruth (Freedom) Society, founded by the Jewish 
students of the Petrograd, Moscow , Kieff, and Odessa 
Universities. The latter in turn strongly influenced the 
bourgeois and assimilative elements in Russian Jewish 
society, with the result that in 1905, the revolutionary 
year, the Jewish Union for Equal Rights in Petrograd, 
supported by the most eminent lawyers and other per¬ 
sonalities in Russian] Jewry, adopted the principle of 
national autonomy. The only difference of opinion 
manifested in the Union was whether the autonomy 
should be an administrative State unit or a voluntary 
association, but on the national principle itself all the 
members were unanimous. Later on the principle 
became a plank in the programmes of the Constitutional 
and Radical parties in Parliament, and this, indeed, was 
one of the reasons for the abnipt dissolution of the 
Second Duma. To-day national autonomy, more or less 
on the Springer plan, is an accepted principle of all 
shades of Russian liberal politics. The principle of self- 
goyerament andl equal rights for all nationalities has 
taken its place as a necessary corollary of the principle 
of individual freedom and equal rights for all the many 
varieties of Russian citizens. The Jews themselves are 
no longer as sliarply divided as formerly in regard to it, 
for the Zionists eventually found that they could not 
oppose it, more especially as their own political hopes 
offered until recently little prospect of immediate fulfil¬ 
ment. The Russian Zionists are now T only a wing of the 
greater party of national autonomy in Russian Jewry, the 
chief difference between the two bodies being that the 
Zionists do not regard national autonomy as a final solu¬ 
tion of the so-called Jewish question. 

The Zionists, however, are not confined to Russia, and 
their main policy is now made elsewhere. Since their 
foundation by Herzl just twenty years ago their move¬ 
ment has pursued a not altogether unchequered career. 
While Herzl lived, his political aims and activities 

dwarfed everything else in the Zionist programme. The 
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magnetic personality of the man and the sense of dignity 
with which he inspired his followers by the amplitude 
of his plans and his romantic traffic with European Courts 
and Chancelleries reconciled them for a time to the 
barrenness of his achievement. Murmurs, however, 
were not unheard. Thev came chiefly from Russia, 
where the great masses of Zionists had the mortifying 
consciousness of paying the piper, while Herzl’s German 
and Austrian Etat Major always called the echoless tune. 
Moreover, the Russians were to a great extent homely 
idealists of the old “ Chovevei Zion ” type, anxious to 
do practical colonising work in Palestine, and to serve 
the spiritual interests of Judaism, and for them the glitter 
and extravagant promises of the Politicals had little 
attraction. Shortly after the death of Herzl in 1904 
the storm burst. I’nder the pressure of the Russians, 
many of whom loudly avowed that, in a material sense, 
political Zionism, even if successful, could bring no appre¬ 
ciable relief to the suffering millions in Eastern Europe, 
and, in short, offered no solution of the Jewish question.* 
the policy of the organisation was gradually modified. 
The change was. however, not made definite until 1911. 
when, at the tenth congress, the opposition carried their 
programme in favour of “ peaceful penetration (in Pales¬ 
tine) the goal of which should be a spiritual centre instead 
of a State of Jews.’ + This policy, which led to a great 
deal of extremely valuable colonising, educational, and 
other social work, lasted until the entry of Turkey into 
the present war, when the new horizons thus opened for 
Zionist political ambitions threw all power into the hands 
of an emergency political junta, which took the place of 
the paralysed semi-German and Austrian executive in 
Berlin. 

With this political revival has come a new Zionist 
teaching more aggressive, more sweeping and dogmatic 
than any that ever came from Herzl himself. The 
present leaders, all hailing from Eastern Europe, but 
working in London, Copenhagen, and New York, claim 
the whole body of Jews throughout the world as a sepa¬ 
rate nationalitv in a state of homelessness, although at 

• * 

least half of Jewry repudiate both the claim and the 
imputation. They declare, moreover, that, where 
emancipation does not exist, it is not worth striving for. 

• Acliad ha-Ara, * Pinskef and Political Zionism,” pp. 14-16. 

t H. Sacher. in " Sociological Review,” lan., 1012, p. 40, cf. Protocols 
of Tenth and Eleventh Zionist Congresses (Berlin, 1913, 1914). 
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and, where it does exist, it is no remedy. Finally, they 
put forward the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine 
as the only possible and effective solution of the Jewish 
question.* One need not take these doctrines very 
seriously, except in so far as they may be calculated to 
wreck whatever chances of liberty and happiness there 
may be at the present moment for the seven millions of 
unhappy Jews in Eastern Europe. From that point of 
view they are, of course, deplorable, but they are probably 
a tactical blunder which will pass. The Zionists, as a 
matter of fact, are putting their demands very high, and 
they feel the need of demonstrating a correspondingly 
large and urgent necessity, but their case in this respect 
has not the support of any influential section of Jewry, 
either in the East or the West, and it will not bear a 
moment’s intelligent investigation. In any event, it is 
not likely to achieve its aim. Blit even if it does succeed 
to the extent of paving the way for the establishment of 
some kind of Jewish political centre in Palestine, it is 
certain that it will leave the general situation of the Jews 
elsewhere unchanged, and thus will prove of no practical 
value. Whatever improvement is to be effected in that 
direction must come from the progress of general emanci¬ 
pation, and more particularly from the national autonomy 
movement in Russia. That movement is a natural move¬ 
ment. entirelv in harmony with its Russian environment 

* • 

and with the conditions of modern political life, and it 
offers n complete and practicable solution for the Jewish 
problem, so far as it is a political problem. Nor is its 
usefulness confined to Russia. In Austria it has already 
approached the stage of constitutional realisation.! and 
it is quite |>ossible that in the Balkans, where the same 
ethnographic confusion prevails, its value will also be 
recognised. 

One word as to the relations of the national movement 
to the Jewish communities of Western Europe. Among 
the Jewish national autonomists in Russia there are 
dreamers who, like the Zionists, look to the eventual 
organisation of a Greater Autonomous Jewry, comprising 
the whole of international Jewry. It is, however, only a 
dream, for in Western Europe, so far as human 
prescience can tell, such a development of Jewish history 
is impossible. It is impossible because it would be contrary 


» n 


in 


Jewish Chronicle,” Feb. 10, 1917, p. 18, cf. Dr. Weizmann’s essay 
” Zionism and the Jewish Future ” (London, 1916). 

t Novy Putj, Oct. 16. 1916. 


to the fundamental conditions of the local political 
life and to the rule of assimilation which—protest the 
Zionists as they may—is the governing rule of modern 


Jewish life. The .Russian and Austrian Jews are Jewish 


iiationalists because their lot has been cast in countries 


where nationality is the unit of State life. In Western 
Europe they are equal citizens of their respective States, 
because in those polities State and Nationality are one. 
This important distinction between East and West is too 
often ignored by the statesman and the student, as well 
as the Zionist, but it is sharp and real. If you draw a 
line from the North ('ape to Dantzic, and thence, in a 
westerly curve, through Venice, to the Straits of Otranto, 
you will find east of it nothing but heterogeneous States, 
made up of a Babel of nationalities, more or less 
federated, or struggling for federation, in State groups, 
while to the west are only homogeneous nationalities, 
each co-ex tensive and indissolubly bound up with its own 
State. In both these divisions the Jew easily adapts 
himself to the political norm. The fact that in the West 
he differs in race and religion from the bulk of his non- 
Jew ish fellow-citizens need not. and. indeed, does not. 


exclude him from full participation in one or another of 
these homogeneous nationalities. All are, indeed, more 
or less mixed within themselves, ethnically, theologi¬ 
cally. and even linguistically, but they are bound together 
and made homogeneous bv what Mancini ealled the 
supreme test of nationality, la coscienza della nazionalitd, 
the consciousness of nationality. That test the native 


assimilated Jew everywhere satisfies without derogating 
in the least from his religious and racial identity, or 
from any of his other non-political ethnographic 
peculiarities. 

This state of things is sometimes looked upon with 
horror bv the Jewish nationalists, and onlv lately I heard 

V » • 

from one of them, a leading Zionist, the ugly word 
“Apostasy.” But, in truth, it is not unreasonable to 
claim that it is in the West, and not in the East, that 


the real Jewish tradition survives in something approach¬ 
ing its original purity. The Jewish secular nationality 
in the East, admirable though it he in many ways, is a 
new and utterly revolutionary departure in Jewish life. 
It is not essentially bound up with Judaism, and even 
in its Zionist form might conceivably exist without it, 
or indeed without any religion at all. In Russia it has 
already opened its doors to baptised Jews, and a very 
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cursory examination of the foreign Jewish colony in the 
East End of London will suffice to show that the sub¬ 
stitution of the national for the religious bond has 
operated destructively against all religious observance, 
and has not made for the spiritual well-being of the com¬ 
munity. On the other hand, in the purely religious com¬ 
munities of Western Jewry, we have the perhaps un¬ 
worthy, but still lineaJ, spiritual heirs of the law-givers, 
prophets, anil teachers who, from the dawn of history, 
have conceived Israel, not primarily as a political 
organism, hut as a nation of priests, the chosen servants 
of the Eternal. 


Lucies Wolf. 




